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NEW BOOKS REVIEWED 



South Eastern Europe. By Vladislav R. Savic. New York: 
Fleming H. Revell Company. 

It is unfortunately not true that Americans feel for Serbia a sym- 
pathy comparable to that which is generally felt for Belgium. Yet that 
Serbia was grossly maltreated by Austria-Hungary, that the Serbian 
people made every sacrifice that men can make, in fighting for that 
cause for which Americans are now also fighting — these are facts as in- 
disputable as are the facts regarding the violation of Belgian neutrality 
and the heroic resistance of the Belgian people. 

Sympathy for a nation that has almost suffered extinction in fighting 
a good fight, and admiration for a brave and much enduring people, 
are not, however, quite sufficient to guide us in our attitude toward 
Serbia. In the case of Belgium these sentiments may seem to be 
enough: the resistance of Belgium is a moral event as simple as it is 
grand. But the case of Serbia is different. In the case of Serbia 
the moral element is complicated with other elements, which do not 
indeed dim or diminish it, but which do make necessary a careful 
study of the whole problem of which Serbia's suffering and heroism 
are a part. In other words, it is impossible without some knowledge 
of the Balkan Problem to judge Serbia justly; and without some 
knowledge of the national aims and character of Serbia it is impossible 
truly to understand the Balkan situation as it was and as it may be after 
the conclusion of this war. 

M. Savic is, of course, perfectly right in pointing out that this 
problem has become of vital interest to America. He scarcely exag- 
gerates American sentiment when he says : " America cannot but be 
victorious on the battlefield ; but if her Government should fail to secure 
a peace which will be the embodiment of her principles, she will be 
defeated, notwithstanding her victories in beating the German army." 
Now the settlement of the Balkan situation is certainly a question that 
calls for the most thorough understanding of principles and the most 
judicious application of them. 

The problem has two main parts: the fate of Austria and the 
fate of the Southern Slavs. 

Of Austria-Hungary M. Savic, like all Slavic or for that matter 
Czech writers, speaks bitterly. "Austria-Hungary is incurably bad; 
it is a state without a soul. The most degrading oppression, the 
least justifiable exaction, sheer injustice, the cynical denial of any 
right of citizenship, are always cloaked by a form of legality and law- 
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prescribed procedure. Every student of it may see how there is a state 
endowed with every modern institution warranting the freedom of 
the citizens, and yet governed by a police which disposes of the liberty 
and honor of every subject of the empire." The foreign policy of 
Austria-Hungary, moreover, especially with respect to the Southern 
Slavs, is described as malevolent and besotted, directed as it has been 
by the fatal concordance of interests and ambitions among the Ger- 
mans, the Hapsburg dynasty, and the Magyars. 

It is of no consequence, perhaps, if M. Savic in his legitimate 
indignation has slighdy over-colored the picture. Austria-Hungary, 
in all conscience, is bad enough ; and one has no difficulty in agreeing 
with the author that in the event of an inconclusive termination of 
hostilities the dual monarchy, demoralized and more dependent than 
ever upon Germany, would be, if possible, a greater menace to the 
peace of the world than it was before the outbreak of the war. 

Turning from the case of Austria-Hungary, M. Savic treats in 
some detail of the character and national aspirations of the Southern 
Slavs. The history of these peoples from the earliest times supports 
their claim to be regarded as in spirit a great nation. Originally, 
in the seventh century, the Southern Slavic tribes were called in by 
the Byzantine Emperors, to repeople the northern and central provinces 
of the Balkan peninsula, which had been devastated by Goths and Avars, 
and to protect the northern frontier of Byzantium against further 
attacks. " To that part assigned them — namely, to be the guardians 
and protectors of European civilization, — the Serbo-Croat nation," de- 
clares M. Savic, " has remained faithful until now." Always non- 
aggressive in character, and always aiming in their warfare rather at 
the liberation of fellow Serbs from foreign oppression than at terri- 
torial gain, this people has evolved an intense and justifiable national 
pride. How intense this feeling is, the world generally did not begin 
to realize until the outbreak of the first Balkan war — though a study of 
the whole history of the Serbo-Croats up to that time might have been 
sufficient to show that Southern Slavic nationalism is a force to be 
reckoned with. Even those Serbs who migrated in great numbers to 
the north were possessed by the same spirit. Through loyal union 
with Austria and Hungary, they sought to realize their ideal of national 
liberty; but they were thwarted by "the greedy exploitation of a 
German dynasty and the brutal oppression of overbearing, haughty 
German and Magyar masters." 

Certainly the services of Serbia to the cause of the Entente Allies 
entitle her to consideration apart from the justice of her historic claims. 
Serbia has not merely suffered much ; she has accomplished wonders. 
The military importance of the Serbian army has not perhaps been 
fully appreciated. In her early campaigns Serbia " riveted upon her 
battlefields enormous forces of the common foe and annihilated forces 
nearly equalling her total strength." Even the terrible retreat into 
the Albanian mountains was advantageous to the Allies. In Albania 
the enemy was held at bay, and this gave time for the reinforcement 
of the Salonica front. 

M. Savic has written a strong presentation of the Serbian point 
of view. So long as national claims and rights are the sole question, 
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it seems obvious that Serbia's interests should overrule those of Bul- 
garia and that they should be given weight even against the interests 
and aspirations of Italy. It is not quite clear, however, that national 
aspirations are the only questions involved in the Balkan situation ; nor 
may it be taken for granted that America is committed by its own 
policy and theory of government to the view that every problem of 
this sort is to be solved through the furtherance of traditional national 
aims and through observance of the principle of racial unity. Federa- 
tion, not national aggrandizement, is the American idea: this is not 
quite the same as Panslavism — perhaps not quite the same as the 
Serbian conception of an ideal settlement of the Balkan situation. In 
the friendliest spirit surely the United States will endeavor to see that 
full justice is done to Serbia and that full reparation is made to her 
for all that she has suffered. It would be a mistake, however, to sup- 
pose that Americans are inclined to accept whatever extreme construc- 
tion any people may be inclined to put upon its " national destiny." 

M. Savic has written a forceful plea, which is also an illuminating 
interpretation. His book, however, should be regarded not as affording 
a solution of the Balkan problem, but only as a just and eloquent 
presentation of one aspect of that problem. 



Lord Acton's Correspondence. Edited by J. N. Figgis and R. V. 
Lawrence. New York : Longmans, Green and Co., 1917. 

It is as a historian that Lord Acton is chiefly remembered ; for al- 
though his historical writings are not actually very numerous, although 
his projected magnum opus — the History of Liberty — was in fact never 
completed, his immense learning and his profound judgment made a 
deep impression upon the minds of historical scholars all over the world. 
His influence, direct and indirect, has been very great. 

And yet it is doubtless true that as a historian Acton has come to 
seem a little bit old-fashioned. Certainly he was not what we now mean 
by a " scientific " historian. His history was to him not merely a 
method of inquiry, but a system of thought. His mind was filled with 
it, and in a degree unusual with modern scholars he carried it about 
with him. What he knew, or aspired to know, was not historic prob- 
lems, or the method of historic research, but history. Furthermore, he 
differed from the typical scientific historian of to-day in that his con- 
ception of history was profoundly and unashamedly ethical. His histor- 
ical views were as deeply wrought into the structure of his mind as were 
his religious beliefs or his political judgments. Indeed, all three sets 
of opinions were at root nearly identical : certainly there was no incon- 
sistency among them. 

As a religious thinker, Acton seems, at first thought, less important 
than he does as a historian. How could a Catholic who strenuously 
maintained those doctrines concerning the freedom of belief and the 
supremacy of conscience which are popularly supposed to be the ex- 
clusive property of Protestants write about religion in a way that would 
be effectual with other Catholics ? And again, how could one to whom 
the Roman Catholic communion was " dearer than life," — one who 



